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INCREASE OF THE STANDING AMY. 



Strangely, workingmen and professors in particular of politi- 
cal and economic friendliness for them, and that class of states- 
men who have been declaimers of opposition to centralization, are 
proposing and urging that the Standing Army of this country 
shall be re-enforced by one hundred thousand men, enlisted and 
employed under the immediate orders of one of the departments 
of the Government. This army is to be scattered throughout 
the land, and each of the men composing it placed in communi- 
cation that is instantaneous with the rest ; and the commander 
in chief could in a flash wire his orders with the force of official 
authority to the whole wonderful organization, bound together 
with fire and iron, and employ it for such service, political or other- 
wise, as might appear good to him. This would seem to be the 
grandest scheme ever contrived for centralization. 

It is not the military arm that the proposed re-enforcements 
are to strengthen, but the civil organism that is to be extended 
and made at once more comprehensive and communicative — a 
vastly greater and stronger machine. The ordinary way of stat- 
ing what the scheme is in phrase that would recommend it claims 
that the Government should become responsible for telegraphy — 
that we should establish an official class, as they have in Great 
Britain, and follow the British example in providing the people 
with a postal telegraph. 

The only improvement upon the English system that is 
strenuously recommended is, that the rights of private citizens 
who have engaged in telegraphing as a business shall not be 
regarded — that the Government shall not purchase the lines, and 
patents, and leases, and contracts, and batteries, and machinery, 
and buildings that are the property of the company whose wires 
stretch across the continent and penetrate every State and Terri- 
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tory, maintaining sixteen thousand offices for the public accom- 
modation, but shall erect other lines and buildings and enter upon 
an immense competition with individual enterprise. In other 
words, property that stands in the market at a value near sixty 
millions of dollars, is to be destroyed by a process as rigorous as 
any known under martial law, because one citizen of the United 
States holds a large proportion of the stock. This citizen pre- 
sumably has faults, and his great pecuniary success has caused 
them to be magnified, perhaps distorted. One of his most dis- 
tinguishing characteristics is that he has in multifarious enter- 
prises for many years staked his interests on the growth and 
prosperity of the country. Certainly no public prejudices have 
heretofore been aroused because one has won largely by betting 
on the United States. There are thousands of stockholders who 
have not been guilty to any extent of this offense, such as it is. 
That is, they have not more than their share of money. The 
Western Union stock has paid dividends with regularity, and 
the stock has stood at comparatively low figures, because so 
much of the value is not in a form that recommends itself to 
the average capitalist as solid. It takes a wise man of money to 
understand that good will is an element that fire cannot destroy 
or an earthquake Overthrow. Dr. Johnson's eloquence at the 
auction of the brewery, when he declared they did not sell sim- 
ply a few tubs, but "the potentiality of wealth beyond the 
dreams of avarice," is not well and truly appreciated in the 
financial circles that establish prices. The multitude of small in- 
vestors in the Western Union Telegraph have done nothing 
that they should be deprived of their savings by the general Gov- 
ernment. But they, and not the large holders, are likely to be 
the sufferers in chief if the policy of breaking down private inter- 
ests under false pretense and fatal doctrines of public policy, 
should become the leading feature of the administration of our 
great and beneficent Government. 

It would not be sufficient to meet the views of those who seek 
to expand the official functions by undertaking to serve all the 
people with telegrams, to run wires into each of the places where 
the Morse instrument is already heard, it would be necessary to add 
forty-five thousand stations, or one for each post-office now be- 
yond the scope of the telegraph. If telegraphing is to be done by 
the people and for the people, it must be done for all the people 
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wherever they are, whether they have any telegraphing to do or 
not. 

The official figures of the postal telegraph cost, expenditure 
and deficiencies in Great Britain are as follows : 

Year end- By telegraph By other Total Interest 

ing March Receipts, departments, departments. Expenses, on capital. Deficit. 

31st. £ £ £ £ £ £ 

1881 1,633,887 1,242,093 66,362 1,308,454 336,417 984 

1882 1,654,390 1,365,632 74,866 1,440,498 326,417 113,525 

1883 1,768,070 1,504,204 79,673 1.583 877 336,417 142,224 

1884 1,789,223 1,709,644 99,276 1,808,920 326,417 346,114 

1885. 1.784,414 1,731,040 89,724 1,820,764 326,417 362,767 

1886 i;787,364 1,733,104 99.297 1,832,401 326,417 371,554 

1837 1,887,234 1,939,768 90,879 3,030,647 336,417 469,840 

Even in so small and thickly settled a country as England the 
alleged accommodation of the people by telegraph is at a public 
loss of more than two millions of dollars annually. 

When we consider the prodigious extent of this country and 
its scattered population, it is not extravagant to assume that under 
our inevitable methods and unavoidable conditions, the deficien- 
cy in Great Britain might be multiplied by ten, and though it is 
often said, with a confidence that is airy in proportion as infor- 
mation is imperfect, that the plant of the "Western Union could 
be duplicated for one-fourth of the capital, there is sound reason 
for believing this estimate greatly at fault, and that the construc- 
tion of a Government telegraph reaching all the post-offices would 
require a great deal more cash than the aggregate capital of the 
Western Union Company. 

The system that is urged as a reform proposes an enormous 
original investment, an extravagant and permanent deficiency, a 
departure from safe principles, and a dangerous invasion of per- 
sonal rights, with the probability that the telegraphic service 
would not be as well performed by the Government as by the cor- 
poration it is the passion of the advocates of the enlargement of 
the postal facilities to raid. 

It takes six times the length of wire and three times as many 
persons in this country to transact the same amount of business 
by telegraph that is done in England. 

The regular rate of telegraphing in England is one cent a 
word, but this includes in the count address and signature, and 
Dr. Green, President of the Western Union Telegraph Company, 
shows how business messages run in this country, as follows : 
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Boston, Mass., November 23, 1887. 
(9 words.) 
John J. Dickey, Telegraph Swpt., Washington, D. C: (8 words.) 

Ascertain and wire me amount our telegraph receipts last weeK. (10 words.) 

Chas. Fbancis Adams, Frest. 
(4 words.) 
Total, 31 words; British rate, Is. 2d. (31 cts.). W. IT. rate, 25 ots. 

This is a fair and by no means exaggerated example. Many 

have longer addresses where the street address is included, and 

longer signatures to express the official rank or title of the sender, 

as for instance: 

Newport News, Va., November S3, 1887. 

(9 words.) 
O. P. Huntington, Vice-Prest. ds QenH. Mgr., 2Q5 Park Ave., New York Gity: 

(14 words.) 
Arrange transportation for twelve hundred fifty immigrants for San Jose, 
Cal. 

(10 words). 
Sam'l. F. D. Johnson, 

Asst. (Jen'l Pass. Agt 
(8 words.) 
Total, 41 words ; British rate, Is. 8^d. (41 cts). W. U. rate, 25 cts. 

In the transaction of telegraphic business in Great Britain, 
there is a loss of 6^ cents per message, and not two per cent, of 
the people ever send a telegram. The whole country is taxed for 
the exclusive benefit of this small fraction of population. Is this 
an example to be imitated and augmented ? Its discrimination 
for the few and against the many, adopted by us, would be in- 
creased, as our territory is greater and more difficult of access 
than the British islands. 

The precise percentage of the people who use the telegraph is 
not known, as there are no provisions for the collection of com- 
plete statistical information. The estimates vary from one to two 
per cent., and if the Government should put wires into every 
post-office, or even into every house, not one citizen in ten would 
have annual occasion to employ them. 

The President of the Western Union Telegraph Company 
says in a letter written to the Postmaster General in November 
last: 

"It is estimated that not more than two per cent, of the en- 
tire population ever use the telegraph in any one year, and not 
over five per cent, of the revenues of the telegraph is derived 
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from family and social messages. About eight per cent, is derived 
from news service, and the remainder, about eighty-seven per 
cent., is commercial and speculative, the greater part being the 
latter. Buying and selling of 'puts' and 'calls/ stocks and 
cereals, where no transportation and often no delivery is ever 
made, can scarcely be called legitimate commerce, and certainly 
not Inter-State commerce. Amongst these, a large class of cus- 
tomers, paying a considerable percentage of the revenues for tele- 
graph service, are the 'bucket shops/ selling and buying, 
forfeiting margins when they expire, settling, when the cus- 
tomers shall demand, at the quoted price of the instant, and no 
delivery is ever pretended to be made. 

" Another large class of customers are the patrons of the race- 
courses and the pool rooms connected therewith by wires ; where 
chances are bought and sold in all the cities, some of which are a 
thousand miles from the scene of the contest." 

The rates at which messages are dispatched in this country 
are reasonable, and bear favorable comparison with the charges 
made where telegraphy is official. The profits on telegraphing in 
the United States are small, and only possible at all from the large 
volume of business handled with the finest intelligence and con- 
summate skill. In character, in promptness, accuracy, general 
accommodation, and accountability, the telegraphic service in the 
United States is the best in the world, and at once unofficial and 
responsible. We may put the operators and the clerks, the 
battery men and the pole and wire men into uniforms, for identi- 
fication and decoration, and add a force equal to two army corps 
to the grand army of our public service ; and we will do it at the 
expense of the people at large, for the benefit of not more, at the 
most liberal estimation, than one-fifieth of their number, while the 
general result will be a demoralized business, provision for a de- 
ficiency of many millions a year, and the opening of a fresh and 
boundless field for the absorption of the earnings of all industries 
by a class, and the further and profligate illustration of the 
meddlesome incapacities of Government engaged in functions that 
are too complex, delicate, and partial to be legitimate, unless we 
reverse our great principle, that the Government is for the people, 
and that the less we have of it consistent with order the better, 
and begin anew with the assumption that the people are for the 
Government. 
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A mass of error has been disseminated like a vapor over the 
land, to the effect that the "Western Union Telegraph Company 
is in control of the press, and regulates according to the preju- 
dices and caprices and interests of a corporation the diffusion of 
intelligence — that the news of the day is doctored by the alleged 
monopolists of the wires ! This is all false presumption, and 
upon foundation thus fabricated is based the demand that the 
Government should seize the tyrannous telegraph and emancipate 
the press, which, it is presumed, is groaning under oppression 
and struggling toward light and knowledge. 

The press service by the telegraph in this country is at lower 
rates and better done, as well as far more extensive and compli- 
cated, and greater in magnitude and diversity, than in Great Brit- 
ain or any other nation of the earth. This service is impartial 
and absolutely in the hands of the press itself — the wires being 
simply channels of transmission open to all on equal terms — the 
officers of the Telegraph Company having nothing more to do 
with the significance or influence of the matter dispatched than 
the operators who give or take the words, true or false, as they 
fly. The newspapers are organized for purposf : of co-operation, 
and their Associations contract for a certain n tmber of words to 
be taken and delivered at and between places th: t are named, dur- 
ing hours of the day and night specified, and the words are fur- 
nished by the agents of the press, who are not employed by or re- 
responsible in any sense to the telegraph company, whose whole 
obligation is performed and authority exhausted in furnishing facili- 
ty for speedy and correct communication. The steady tendency 
of press rates has been downward, and this has been especially 
marked within the last eight years, the reduction within that 
period having been from fifty to seventy-five per cent, all around. 
The Associated Press contracts, open to all associations, are on 
the basis of one-half cent per word for first three hundred miles 
and one-sixteenth for each additional one hundred miles, and 
one-eighth of a cent per word for each drop. At night, one- 
quarter cent for first three hundred miles and balance same as 
day, regardless of the number of papers served in any one 
place. The special rates to individual newspapers are based on 
the commercial rates, being one-third the additional word rate 
on day specials, and one-sixth the additional word rate on 
night specials. That is where the commercial tariff is twenty- 
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five cents for the first ten words and two cents for each ad- 
ditional word, the day press rate would be one-third of two 
cents and the night rate one- sixth of two cents, and so on ; 
the highest commercial rate being 100 and 7. Under this 
low rate many newspapers get a few hundred words per week, 
while large ones get many thousands per day, the rate being the 
same to all, without stipulation as to the number of words sent. 
Frequently dispatches are so short (three or four words or so) 
that the tolls do not pay messengers. All are on the same 
footing as to rates, except that small papers are allowed to 
have Associated Press news en route to large places at exception- 
ally low figures — what they can pay, in fact. There could be no 
method of distributing the news invented more generous toward 
the weak or impartial in the competition of the strong than this. 

If the hands of the Government are to be placed upon the tele- 
graph, the act will be without the warrant of a public grievance ; 
but the National authority will be urged by implacable cranks 
or adventurous demagogues, or those who have been possessed by 
an ignorant philosophy as an instrument of vengeance upon 
individual enterprise, the magnitude of whose success has pro- 
voked a confused animosity. The scheme of Government teleg- 
raphy is one of confiscation and centralization, and the leading 
proposition is to tax fifty-nine millions of the people of the 
United States for the benefit of the sixtieth million, to tax the 
quietly invested and active capital and the productive industry, 
the capitalist of courage and the workingman of thrift, for the 
help of the gamblers of the Wall streets great and small, and of 
the race-courses, and slugging rings, and base-ball games, the 
pool-room sharps of every degree, the great patrons of the tele- 
graph, who keep the wires heated with messages, the primary 
purpose of which is to take advantage of the people at large — first 
knowledge being the power that milks the markets of the world 
and shears the lambs thereof, whether in the cities or the green 
pastures. 

Is it worth while for this to redouble our Standing Army of the 
Civil Service and to give to the administration of the general 
government the opportunity no one has ever had under our Re- 
publican system, of parceling out and coloring the news distrib- 
uted to the people— a machine more formidable than was ever seen 
in our political seed or harvest times ? 
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If this step is taken, we enter upon a current of logical pro- 
cedure whose drift would be immediately certain and presently 
irresistible. It would mean the absorption of the express com- 
panies — for the "parcels post,"" which is "so English, you 
know," is as attractive as the postal telegraph — and next come 
the railroads, and beyond, the order in which the telephone and 
the street car, the newspapers and the steamboats and flouring 
mills, may be taken up, is wholly immaterial. 

If this line of reformation is to prevail, it is only a question 
of time when permits with stamps on them will be required of 
the farmers before it shall be lawful to plant corn. 

MUBAT HALSTEAD. 



